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A summer program was designed to provide math and 
reading instruction based on common and enriching experiences for 125 
language and hearing impaired students (5-14 years old) . The program 
was evaluated along three objectives: the mastery of at least one 
instructional objective by 70% of program participants; the extent to 
which students demonstrated mastery of instructional objectives; and 
the extent to which the program coincided with the project proposal. 
Findings indicated that 70% of the students did master at least one 
instructional objecti^re during the program; that considerable 
diversity in the preparedness to learn, as well as the amount of 
learning that actually took place, was demonstrated; and that there 
were no significant departures from the program design* (Included are 
sample information fornis and tables with statistical data.) (SBH) 
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SUMffl 'R P KOGR^ VM FUR l.ANCUACl' AND I IEARTKG IM PAIRED CHILDREN 

r 

Chapter I. PROGR AM Dl-SCRTP TION 

This project was designed to provide a program of math and reading 
instruction based on common and enriching experiences, for language and 
hearing impaired children ages 5~1A. 

The project population was composed of students 5 to 14 years of age, 
afflicted with a receptive aud/or expressive language dysfunction who are 
below grade in mathematics and reading. All children are currently en- 
rolled in various centers of the School for Language and Hearing Impaired 
Children. The instructional staff came from the same centers. A teacher 
in charge, assisted by a general assistant-audiologist , organi.zed the 
program, planned orientation sessions and supervised' all aspects of the 
program which employed 13 teachers, 5 paraprof essionals and one secretary. 

Approximately A50 students of the School for Language and Hearing 
Impairea Children fall into the age and disability ca*" ■ gory for this 
program. It was estimated that approximately 110 of ^hese students would 
register for the program; 125 attended. The program operated for 28 days 
beginning July 1 , 1975. Children V7ere in attendance from 8:30-12:30 on 
class days. 

All class sessions were organized according to type of language disa- 
bility, chronological age and social maturity. Classes were departmental. 
Each teacher worked with four classes daily. 

Program Obj ective : To help pupils achieve mastery of ins t rue t iona]. objec- 
tives in reading and mathematics which they fail prior to ins t ruction as 
measured by the CROFT (Reading) and BASE (>Lathematics) Criterion Referenced 
Te s t s . 5 
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Chapter II. E V A L UATIVK PUOCKDUKICS 

Fyaljii_a_t:ion (ibjo(;_t: ive _r J. : To determine if, as a result or participation 
in the pro-ram, 70 percent of the pupils niastei. at .lea^t one insL rue t J ona 1 
objective which prior to the proj^ram they did not master. 

_Suhjt»ct.-. : All participants in the program. 

Methods and Procedures : Using school records and teacher evalua- • 
tion as levelers , all participaiits were administered, as a 
pretest, selected criterion-referenced tests from the CROFT 
(Reading) and BASE (Math) to ascertain each instructional objec- 
tive diagnosed as recpairing remediation (as determined by pretest 
failure). A post-test was administered on an individual basis 
after an appropriate interval of instruction. For each instruc- 
tional objective, results of passing and failing on the pretest 
and the i)osc-test were recorded on the Class Evaluation Record 
(CKIO. 

Time Sched_ule: Some pretests were administered at the begin.ing 
of the program wliile ensuing pretests wertr? adminisLer ud later 
■during tlie program as appropriate; the post-test at intervals 
throughout tiie l:fe of the program. 



The rerms "pretc^st" and "post-test" wlien used in the context of an 
evaluation basud upon a criterion-referenced Instrument are interchangeable 
with the terms- "entry" test and "mastery" test. 
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Dat a Ana lysis: Data aru analysed and presented in tabular form 
ascertaining the porccMitaj;e of participants demonstrating mastery 
or non-mastery of each instructional objective (acrcord inj^, to SED 
classification system) at initial testing, and final testing. 

Eyaluation Objective f?2 : To determine, as a result of participation in 
tbe program, the extent to which pupils demonstrate mastery of instructional 
objectives. 

Sub j ec ts : Same as above . 

Methods and Proce d ures : Same as above. 

Ti me Schedule : Same as above. 

Data An alysis : Data are' analy^^ed and presented in narrative and 

tabular form to ascertain each of the following. The tables are 
appended . 

\ 

A) The distribution cf pupils failing to demonstrate mastery 
prior to instruction and not receiving sufficient instruction 
to receive the post-test*. ■ , 

B) The distribution of pupils demonstrating mastery of objectives 
prior to ins cruet ion. 

C) The distribution of pupil mastery as a result of instruction 
by ins true t iona.l ob j ec t ives . 

D) The distribution of the number. of objectives mastered as a 

r 

result of instruction. 

7 
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E) The distribution of percentage of pupils achieving > ilous 
levels of mastery of instructional objective. 

Eval uation Obj a ctive //3 : To determine the extent to which the program, 
as actually carried out, coincided with the program as described in the 
Project Proposal. 

Chapter 111. Find i ngs . 

Objec tive / /I: Did 70 percent of the pupils master at least one 
instructional objective during the program? Table "D" (appended) presents 
evidence m the affirmative. Over half (55%) of the pupils mastered one 
or more objectives in reading. The comparable statistic for math is 70%. 
Thus the objective was attained by the achievement in math alone. Further-, 
more many pupils exceeded the one-item objective; 26% and 16% in reading and 
math reirjpect ively attained three or more instructional objectives. 

Objective //2 : To what extent did pupils demonstrate mastery of instruc- 
tional objectives as a result of participation in the program? Addressing 
this question with evidence beyond that already presented, we need to consider 
evidence on several issues: 

» 

(a) to what extent did a demonstrated lack of mastery continue unchanged 
chroughout the program? 

(b) to what extent did the program dwell on familiar territory on which 
pupils had already gained mastery? 

(c) to what extent were the gains in learning patterned by subject 
ma 1 1 e r ? 

and (d) to wii.-it extent were pupils likely to succeed in mastering the 
objectives they undertook? 

8 
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Now Car the evidence. 

(a) The extent of unattained objectives. Table "A" shows how many 
instructional objectives initially unmastered remained without a post-test 
by summer ^s end. According to the evidence, for most students the program 
ended- with a fcv; objectives still unattained. 

In reading, roughly a quarter (27%) of the pupils at summer's end had 
yet to receive a post-test on 3 or 4 reading objectives which has been 
failed initially. Nearly half the student body (47%) had yet to be post- 
tested on 1 or 2 reading objectives v^hich'^had been failed initially. The 
remaining quarter (26%) of the pupils in the program successfully completed 

a post-test for all objectives which had been failed initially, leaving none 

t 

unmastered. ! 

In math, 22% of the pupils had no post-test follow-up recorded on 3 or 
more non-mastery items. Nearly half the student body (45%) had no follow-up 
on 1 or 2 items not mastered initially. Finally the remainder of the student 
body (33%) successfully completed a post-test for all objectives which had 
been failed initiaJ.ly, leaving none unmastered. 

Several observations clarify the data. For one thing, the program 
personnel ':\t tempted to give children a sense of accomplishment through the 
attainment of as many unmastered instructional objectives as possible. Hence 
the low number of unattained objectives. However, in many cases, though non- 
mastery was demonstrated on test items and recorded on the child's record, 
little instruction was given on these objectives. This is because teachers 
frequently ascertained nnn-mastery on an array of instructional objecti^ves 
during the first few days of the summer session before deciding on which 
efforts would be concentrated. Because of the short duration of the program, 
a number of identified instructional needs therefore went unattended. The 
summer's records would prove useful to planning instruction during the 
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regular school year, and serve to heighten continuity between the summer 
and winttir programs. 

In some ways, t^e pro^;ram\s organ i:^at ion made it difficult Lo eradicate 
all pretest failure. Teachers involved pupils in a variety of activities to 
make the summer pro^,ra.m "fun" for handicapped children who must attend school 
for cihe sunmer. Also the departmentalization of instruction served to diver- 
sify instructional activities and objectives. Accordingly learnin. advanced 
s imul tar eously on many fronts, observation suggests, but, the amount of 
progresj^f was sometimes apparently insufficient to war^nnt a post-test. 
/ 

(b) The extent of fresh, instructional ol^jecLives. Table "B" shows how 

^, 

often pupils demonstrated mastery prior to the program, expressed as a percen- 
tage of all pretests attempts. In both reading and math, students fared quite 
vai iously. In reading, for example, roughly a fifth (22%) of the pupils 

vired correctly on nearly all instructional items during the pretest. By 
contrast another tv;o-fifths (A0%) of those in the program failed the great 
bulk of pretest items. The remaining (38%) students demonstrated mastery 
prior to instruction between 26 and 75 percent of the time. 

In math, a slightly larger percentage (30%) uf Llie pupils scored correctly 
on the great bulk of instructional items during the pretest. Also, only 20% 
of those in the program failed the great preponderance of math items when 
tested initially. The remaining half of the student body demonstrated mastery 
before instruction ranging between 26 and 75 percent of the time. 

Thus the student body, handicapped in languag'^, showed less proficiency 
in reading than in math. At the same time considerable heterogenity exists on 
Doth counts. For the great majority, the summer program was not a reiteration 
of previously mastered curriculum. 
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(c) Varinbility in learning by subject ninttur. Table "C" presents the 
distribution of ]nipil mastery by instructional objective. At: least 70% of 
the pupils in the program demonstrated mastety by summer's end in a third 
(30%) of the instructional objectives undertaken. In a little more than half. 
(54%) of the instructional objectives undertaken, a majority of youngsters 
aempnstrated mastery by summer's end. By contrast, in a quarter of the instruc- 
tionjal objectives (25%), fewer than 10% of the pupils demonstrated mastery. 
Note that very few children had undertaken^ the objectives seldom achieved.- 

The statistic in these cases does not necessarily reflect anything about the 
inherent difficulty of that particular task for the student body. Also, 
teachers concentrated their instructional efforts on the objectives most 
frequently not mastered at the : program's onset. 

(d) The likelihood of scholastic achievement. Table "E" shows the number 
of instructional objectives each child mastered as a percentage of all objec- 
tives he/she undertook during the summer program. In both reading and math, 
the student body demonstrated diverse rates of success. In reading, for 
example, a seventh (lA/0 mastered 90-100% of the objectives they attempted. 
Nearly half (A8%) mastered at least 50% of the objectives undertaken. By 
contrast ap.otb.er 45% mastered less than 10% of the reading objectives under- 
taken during the summer program. 

Similarly in math, a fifth (20%) of the pupils mastered 90-100% uf the 
objectives they attempted. Half (51%) of student body mastered at least 50% 
of the objectives undertaken. Yet a third (31%) mastered less than 10% of 
the objectives undertaken. In short, the program netted academic achievement 
for the majority of pupils in attendance, though some more than others. 

The results in Table "E" understate the amount of achievement actually 

attained. The presumpt-ion that non-mastery on a pretest was followed by 
J* 

instruction relevant to that objective is not always warranted, as earlier 
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text has cU\scribcci . All items of demons L.ra ted iion-niastury on 
enter tiie denominator of the statistic present(»d in Table "F/* 
depress the data below the true rate* of ach i evoiiiiMi 1 . 

Da ta Limitations: V/hi le 123 pup l is enrol 1 ed in and a t L 
program, ci^^ht pupils v/ere absent more than' three out of eyci~ 
days. These few have been eliminated from the evaluation. 

One further limitation of this evaluation should be clair 
design of the study is such that it does not allow a firm as 
causality, as mi^ht be implied by the* title of Table "D". B> 
tion, a number of influences extrinsic to the program (e.g. , 
deve lop.nen t) may account for the learning increments obscrvoc^ 
research design does not control. 

Affective Outcomes : Throughout the program, tlie staff ^~ 



fun while learning. Moreover thv. staff generally took child r~ 
and sentiments into account when identifying and pursuing in:.. 
, t i V e .s . As a r c s u 1 1 c h i 1 d r o n a p p e a r e d t o e n j o y their s u urn le r ' ^ 



the most part, school notwithstanding. Though the chief ob j 
program arc cognitive in nature, affective ou Glomes observed 
Liie rei:ord by virtue of their impaction program enrollees* 
return to school in the Fall ready to learn. Presumably, si i <: 



outcomes engender significant long-run consecjuences on contxx 
development. 

Progra m Ad equacy : ■ The program materials and facilities 



program were adequate. The staff seemed impressively hard-wrc 
thoughtful about its professional calling. On the basis of 
supplied above and on-the-Kcene observations, the program is 
needs of the specific target population for v;hich it was des 
crucial for deciding whether to contiiuie the program, since ^ 

12 
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the children's families included — are limited in their ability to meet the 
special needs of ' is population. j 

It should be noted that the program proceeded withouT: first establishing 
each child's deficiencies in the perceptual motor areas, e.g., audiologic/il 
and visual deficiencies. The availability of diagnostic information would 
sharpen the programs's thrust, to the extent that diagnoses guide instruc- 
tional decisions and treatment. 

Prior Recommendation 

The /prior evaluation recommended the extension of the concept of experi- 
cntially- based learning activities from mathematics to the program's curri- 
culum generally. This was accomplished principally with, the extension into 
reading. 

Objective /;3: To what extent did the actual program coincide with tlie 
proposal design? VJliile there were no significant departures from the program 
design, several minor variations can be mentioned. Also some difficulties in 
implementing the design v;ill be described below. 

The program design stipulates the use of tlie results of a Title I city- 
wide test as ' aV'lcveler" , i,e., the basis for grouping children^ into instruc- 
tional groups. VJhile pupils in the program were administered such a test in 
May, the results were not available at the program's outset. Consequently, 
classroom assignments were based on school records and teachers' judgments. 
This method is appropriate for the design requirement that classes be organized 
on the basis of language disability, chronological age, and soci/il maturity. 
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In construcLing Table "A", the heading required by t.he design ("Number 
of Instruclionnl Objectives Failed") was amended slightly by adding "Withoue 
Follow-Up". The purpose i.s to omphafJ.ze the statistic *s reference not to 
pretest failure alone, but to pretest failure without a post-test follow-up. 
If the statistic were seen as referring to pretest failure alone, the "none" 
entry would then be regarded as an illogical configuration of jnipils with no 
pretest failures and no post-test follow-up. Instead the "none" entry shows 
the number (and proportion) of pupils who were post-tested on all the instruc- 
tional objectives which they had failed initially. 

Finally, several minor difficulties in test administration and data 
collection were incurred by tl.e shift to a new type of test, i.e., criterion 
refertuiced testing. For one thing, method of recording post-test results 
used by the program departed somev;hat from the official Class Evaluation 
Record schema, in rhat no symbol was u'^f^d to signify post-test failure. 
Thus an "E" on tlie program's records might reflect either no post-test or 
post-test failure. The effect of this recording error upon thc! data is to 
understate the apparent amount of instruction talcing place during the summer 
in Table "A". 

Sopie confusion resulted from the adoption of a new type of test. 
Teachers and the* program coordinator struggled with the tcuKlency of criterion- 
referenced tests to direct the path of instruction, rather than adopting test- 
items to fit a preconceived course of instruction. Maintaining a new recording 
system on a daily basis throug,hout the program's duration constituted a size- 
able clerical burdr-n, especially for teachers who individuate their instruc- 
tional objectivos. Moreover the program's organization on a departmental basis 
compounderl the clcu-ical t-fforts required by teachers, since tb.ey had to establisl 

1 i 
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instruct L . .la I ob j c.c L i vos f.or nof. one but four different classrooms. (Tests 
wore selected lon^; after depar tiv.i'ntal or^i^anization iiad been elected.) 
Finally the evaluator diii not jKirticipnte in the initial orientation to the 
new tests and their administration. Consequently he provided minimal asiss- 
tanco to the pro^',ram coordinator and teachers when questions about the 
initial ^;uidance arose. 

Many of these difficulties would be minimized by n careful review of 
testing materials and the proposed recording schema by the evnluator and 
program administrator in p re-program conferences. 

Ch a p t r TV. S IWM AMY 01' MA JOR Fr.NDTNGS, COKCLUSTONS AND RRCe lMMF.NDATIONS 
Summa ry 

The summer program serves a population v;hich generally has few, if any, 
options for development-conducive activities during the summer. Thus both 
cognitive and affective outcomes of the program are important to monitor. 

As for cognitive g.rowth, the program atta:.i!^d its first obiective, with 
as many children achieving mastery on a matliem.i*- ical objective alone as was 
expected of the entire program. Considerable diversity in the student body's 
prt^par(!dnoss to learn v;as demonstrated, as well as in the amount of learning 
that actually took placc^. Differences in both preparedness and learning were 
prouuuiieed ill ui.i LheiiiaL ics and attenuated in reading, as would be anticipated 
on the basis of pupils' handicaps. 

While attitudinal data were not collected systemat ic/il ly , observations 
suggest that the l.arg.e ma jori ty of pupils en joyed the summer * s act i vit ics . 
This in turn will likely increase their willingness to learn upon return t.o 
school in the Fall. 

, 1 • ) 
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.the program vai-: instituted as written, with but minor cxcopcion. However, 
till- ado-.t. on of criterion retercnced testing complicated both the progmn*s 
implementation and its evaluation. 

Concl usi on 

The data give tlie clear impression that this progrcim facilitates the 
cognitive growth of handicjipped youngsters, even in those areas most impacted 
by their handicaps. 

Second, criterion jeferonced testing proves to be , an integral part of 
the program, not an extrinsic appendage. Testing decisions with programmatic 
implications need thorough consideration before a program begins. 

Re c om m e n d a t i o n s 

The program should definitely be continued. This recommendation is made 
on the basis of the demonstrated progress of students during the summer and 
on the basis of the lack of meaningful summertime options open to this popu- 
lation. The costs of this program are small compared to the long-run costs 
that would be exacted by failing to develop the e.conomic potential ofj this 
handicapped population. 

As for program evaluaL"ion, the test should be selected in conjunction 

with the development of other program components. l^Jliere a new mode 'of testing 

t 

is adopted, as in the present instance, the evaluator should participate in 
pre-program conferences and workshops on test administration, so as to assist 
the coordinator and other program personnel in the design and performance of 
their test-administration responsibilities. 

Because children in the summer program attend the same school du: ng the 
winter, issues of Continuity arise that should be s'judied. I'or one thing, 
the use of the same criterion referenced test during the summer and winter 
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(provided that an acceptable test were available) would facilitate continuity 
in planuinr. <i child's instruction. For another oxamplo, the incorporation 
into the r>u miner pro^;rani o\ spec: ia lists at p,auj;inp, children's deficiencies 
in the percei)tual motor ar^*as would provide dia^;noses and prescriptions for 
some of llie school's more Sc.^verely handicapped youth which could be used by 
staff year-round-. This d i agnostic- p rescript ive component V/ould be an addition 
to the existing approach of an ai: L ivi L y/experient ial program to achieve 
mast^^-ry of specific objectives in the areas of reading and math, A proper 
experimental design should be devised to gauge the impact of the extra com- 
ponen t . 



V 
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TABLF "A" 

DISTRIBUrnN OF PUPIL NDN..].:ASTraY ON PRFITST AND NO POST-TKST FOLLa..'-UP 
Nur,b«r of Instruction..! Number of Percentage of 



Cb.iBctives VJ it hout- '-'o"! 1 ( iv-l'p 



iMath: 



11-12 
9-10 
?-« 
5-6 

1-2 

none 



Punils Pwils . 



1-2 
none 



30 26 
117 5W 



1^ 3 

1 1 

0 0 

6 5 

15 13 

52 

117 100 



TAP.LF ''B'' 

DTr.TRlBOTION OF PUl^IL HAr.l'i'i^Y OF INS'mUCTlONAL 5BJBCTIVI?3 PRion TO IHSTRUJTr 

FerccMitn);e of Ilastcry of Nu"iber of Percantar-e 

Read ing : 

76-1007, 
51- 7 5% 
26- 50Z 
0- 25% 



26 
26 
19 
46 
117 



22 
22 
16 

100 



Macli; 



76-100% 
51- 75% 
26-- 50% 
0- 25% 




30 
33 
17 

100 



Id 
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tablf; "C" 



DISTRIBITTION OF PUPIL ]':ASTFRY BY II.'STOICTIOKAL jSJECTIVR AS A RF5UI.T OF IH.STRICTION 

Instruction .-.l Ratio of jl' n^j olls achi r/'ri r)* ria^^ tcry' PorcentGi!;o 
■Oh.i*ictlvft .^ ^ P''--r'ils /:t.br:;v.i:.ir.g r.a3\:r?ry ^ of Mac tor y ^ 



Math: 



1 1 01 


7/ ^ ^ 




T 1 no 




'in 


liU 3 


n / 1 9 
11/ i.z 


9'- 




Q • 1 1 

o/ll 


f} 


1105 




80 


llOo 


9/11 


82 


1107 


1/6 


17 


1108 


2/9 


22 


1109 


7/10 




1110 


y/I 3 


62 


1111 


9/16 




1112 


0/8 


0 


1113 


4/12 


33 


1114 


0/0 


0 


111$ 


0/i 


0 


lllo 


0/0 


u 


1117 


0/5 


0 


1201 


8/9 


89 


1202 


9/15 


oO 


iJUi 




U 


T T no 

± Ju,r: 


0/10 




1303 


c/l A 
-5/ ^ ^ 


JO 


13 ^^i- 


0 /l "7 
^/l / 




13.05 




A 
U 


1^01 


15/37 


41 


l/f02 


1. /1 

4/1 ^ 


33 


1601 


0/3 


0 


1602 


2/i L 


22 


1801 


5/2 5 


20 


1901 


I. >j 

4-/:3 


50 


Roadlnj^ : 






2101 


28/. 6 


61 


2102 


. 30/39 


51 


2103 


9/30 


30 


2104 


^/^ 


80 


2105 


0/2 


0 


2401 


37/58 


&i 


2402 


0/H 


0 


2403 


2i|/38 


Ul 


2404 


3^/53 




2405 


1/2 7 


k 


2406 


1/j 


100 
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TABLR "D" 



DISTRIBimON OF TirK NUl-'5-vR 3? ItlSTHUCTIONAL ODJECTIVKS hiASiraiT) AFTFIR INSTRUCTION 
Number of notructi.onul ' ijxmbor of Pereantejsa of 



,_,h^f t ctiyr^g l'.:<stovr.-i 

None 
1-2 

5-6 
7-8 



ath. 



None 
1-2 

5-6 





Pv.nils 




^5 


3^ 


29 


19 


l6 


7 


6 




if 


117 


100 


35 


30 


63 


5^ 


18 


15 


1 


1 


117 


100 



TABT.R "P' 



DISTRTBuTIOlJ OF PPRCFNTAGF OF PU?Iir> ACHIF^^IKG V/.RIO'JS U'VELS OF l-'Ji5TKRY OF 

IILSmUCTIO:!AL Clj;JFCTIvi-3 

Porcontara of Mr.story of .. 

Instrur-blonal Cb.lccrlvos Nmibcr Porcontcpo 

(,i h - - ^ '.' n • I i -;v ^-d ) of 

l£S::Zi3H2i£I-ZiL. Sffiil^L. 

90-100^^ 16 1'+ 

80-89 :« '3 3 

70-79 ^- 5 'J 

50-59 i ' 12 

ifOJ^9 ^1 1 

30-39 ^ 3 

20-29 t 3 -> 
10-19 '/b 

0-9 i Jl 

117 100 

J-!athi 

90-100'/. 23 20 

80-89 2 1 

70-79 6 5 

60-69 0^ 3^ • , 10 

50-59 • 17 13 

iiOJ>9 7 ^ 

30-39 i 7 6 

20-29 '/^ 6 ■ 5 

10-19 > 1 1 

0-9 _il 

117 100 

2v) 



TfUi UniversiLy of Cue: GtaUc; of TlcrW York 
THE state' education DK?.MVrM!' NT 
Bureau o£ Urban and Comrnunity Progr.-^.ms Evaluation 
Albany, New York 12234 



^L\I.Lr:l) INI-'Oi-lMATION REPC-tlT FOR CATEGORICALLY AIDED EDUCATION PROJi-iCTS 

SECTION III 
1974-75 School Year 



Due 


Dace : 


July 


15, 


SED Project Mcmbor | 3 


0 


7 


5 


0 


0 



0 ] 0 



BE Function tiuinber (N.Y.C. only) 



0 


9- 


6 




0 


6 



Project Title Siimnio r 1 97 3 Prop, ra m for Lanp,uat;c '1 Hoarint; 

Impaired Ciilldrcm 



k^hool Dizstrfct: Name 



DSEPPS - District 75 



.-ricO ;'.drjres5: 1^0 L ivingst on Street 



Brooklyn, New York 11201 



Narnr- and Titlo of Per.son Ccn^pleting tl;is forn: 
Dr. John A. Michael 



Title 



Evaluator 



212 



Telephont.: Nui::ber 301 



<j i ~t t \J ^ 1^ 

656-5811 



/ 75 



C i 



3/'£ fr09-61to'S 



iMath 



n-1 








— — 






1 P:.-. : 










I 


















' \ • 




d. 1 

i / \ 


2/ 


1 

1 




r ■ ■ 

' ' " , i 


P :': " Is 
/• " ) 




i • . 1 1 

1 1 








{ ( ' ' * 








1101 


Preoperational • Base-/3 


:lem. ^ 


\ 
\ 

boyiz__ ^ 


If 

H 


1 6 i 

1 d 1 


4 1 




U 


1102 


Uncle numbers 


w 


• 1 

11 


tt 




c ^ 




J 


1UJ2_. 
1104 

1.107 


' Tract ions 


tt 


It ' 

I 


It 


0 


i 






1 1 
Decimrils i " !_ 


It 


11 


11 


\ 3 


5 j 


4 


1 


^ Add It i on ; " ! 




i 


1 1 




1 1 


1 


0 


liOS 


^ 1 i ■ i 
; Subtract: ion . " ! 


11 


: 

11 




i 0 


1 

. 1 ' 


') 


i 


lb02 


i 1 
: F.:r.pLv si^.t 1 " ' 


t1 







i 

1 n 


: 1 


1 

1 


0 


i 101 

1102_ 


! i ' 
. ^1 ■ 

'Preoperational i . 

' ' " ! ' \ 
■ l-'holo numbers 1 ■ 


!t 


i 

D U V 1 J 


It 


! 26 ■ 




_j 


1 




11 . 


I tt 


11 


i 


i^d [ 


r 










1 






1103 


1 

! Kmc t ions „ 


11 


i 11 


1 ti 


i .9 • 


8 


7 


] 


1104 


* Decimals | " 


11 


1 n 


i " 


! ' 29 


1 

■ 6 ! 


4 


! 2 ' 


1103 


, NcisaL ivc numbers [ " 


It 




\ 




5 i 

■ 15 , : 




1 

i 3 




















1106 


i 

' HlmI number svstem \ " 


II 


i '1 


! " 


i 21 


i u ! 




! 9 


ilf)7 


: f 

; Addition 1 


tt 


i 1 1 
I 


1 

i 


.J_27...__ 


1.^1 




r 

! S 



The test owners recommend tbe use of tbe 1973 version of BASE f.or the elementary years. 
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'::th 



>:-2* 



_UO^S_ = Subtraction_ _ 
1109 ; ^5^lltiplication 

_l_110__DivisJ on 

nil ■ Relations _ _ 

1112 N'umeiMtion 

1113 . SonLences 

U1A_ ^ Theory 

11 1 5 _ ■ I' St iniatlon 

I i In PL-ro.unt 

1117 i .*lthor 

1201 ' I'oi.nts 

1202 ' l*;ir.]l lel.J ines 
_ IjUL ... ". lioii-i'LJLnJard.. 

iiU2 t'-^li-'i^ 



Base-73 



Elcm.^'.' 60913 



L.. 1 



_26_ 
_30._ 

26 



__6_ 
10 



I 26 

.21 



1.^ 13 ! a_ 

i__16 ] ___9_ 

! 3 ! 0 



0 I 6 

\" 

i 



__12 





i 

6 ' 




3 i_ 


i 


0 1 


i 

! 33 


i 

3 i _^ 


: 7 


9 : 


2 


; _ 


L_. .^-^ 






__16 j _ 



.ii.- 

6 

J_ 
0 
_3 
1 

^ 6 
/♦ 



Till' t'jst o'ATiers reconr^oiui tlie use of the J 973 version of BASE for the aleir.iratnry years. 
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Math 



M-3 



. V 1 



1303 : Metric _ j 

1304 i Temperature ^ 

i 

1305 Monetary 

1401 _M'itn o[^_ratJ.on_s_ _ 
14_02 !_Geome_trY 

1601 ; ^Sets i_ 

» i 

1602 ; Empty set_ _[ 
1801 : Logical _s£ateme£t$ 
1901 ' Problem analysis ! 



Base-73 ! Elem.* ^^0913 



11 t tr 







i ; 




' H i 2A 1 


14 


1 5 ' 


_9_ 


i : i 

1 ■ 19 


_n_ 


i 2 i 


_i5 




2 


i 1 


2 


1 , 1 
" , 4 1 


37 


i 15 ! 


22 


'1 ' 


12 


1 ! 

' 4 


8 


1 " 1 26 I 


3 


i o_.. 


3 


j- I 
i .. i 20 ! 


10 


! 1 


9 


in ^,4 


25 


5 


20 


in i 25 


8 


! 4 


..4 






1 1 ; j 






i i 


1 1 I 


i L . 


1 \ 



*/ The test owners recommend the use of the 1973 version of BASE for the elementary years, 
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Reading 



i 



2101 
2102^ 
2103 
J104__ 

240A 



letter recognition \ 

Initial consonants ^ ^ _ 

Medial conso_nants ^' 

Final consonants , 

i Blends _ ' 

1 i" „ 

.Fantasy ; 

■ . i " 
. Inl erences i 

I 

■Facts : 



60812 



R-1 



[••: 



I ~''/ 'i 



I 



0 I 13^ 

i 5 



0 



0 



0 



I 0 



Fq llow .d i re.cLipjlS_ i. . _ 



_24Q5 

_JLOL 

„2103 
—2104 



_iLett:er_r£CDgaitiQn- - 
: Initial consonants | 



60313 



59 



• Medial _consonants j . „ 

; I 

! Fina.l_corisonant.s_ ; 



3 



13 



i 0 ! 12 



13 



11 



33 



-23- 



11 



11 



19 



10 



t 0 



a 2 2_ 



.25 i-_2i- 

1 

_ii Liz- 

0 
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2401 ' Fantasy 

2402 ; Classifying _ 

2403 Laferences^ 

_2404 _ Facts 

2405 -Follow directions_ 



Croft-72 



.60813 [ H 1. 



25 



45 



26 



27 



I 46 



16 



19 



J0_ 



' 1 

' " i 6 1 If, 


n ■ 


L6 


' ~ ' : i \ 




! ' 1 ! 
1 1 ! 


1 
i 


1 i ' i 

! i 


V 




1 ' ' '- 





0 n 



0 1 
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32. r'^ro'^rani Abstr.ict: Please provide an abstract ol your project, including 

a,spectj oi: the project wlrlch account for highly positive results. Provide 
a suiTiriary of the finding.;? in relation to the objectives, as well as a descrip- 
tion of the pedagogical methodology employed. 



33, Date activities be.^an 11 1 / 75 

Mo. Day Yr. 



Date activities v;ill terminate % j ^ j 1^ 



Mo. Day Yr, 



34, Project tine span 



(check one) : i 



School 

I Year 2 Sumr^ier 



1?. Mos. 



More than 
1 year 



33. Project is: 



New 



2 X Resubmit ted 



Continuation 
(Title III only) 



A. If project is resubmitted, plea^^e indicate number of years operated: 

2 years 

3 years 



4 vears 



X 5 or more years 
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c ryic: cr n:iucAT!o::AL : :vAr jATiG:: - d a ta loss tuIM 

""(aci.-^ch to imi, it:c::; {/3C) i'unction 09-61606 , 

In this tcblc cnner all Daij loss uuvr:::^uiuiu Bc-Lwcuu MIR, iLeui ir30 uiul llib lunn, all participancs 
in- each activity u:u2t be cccour.tec for^ The ccir.poncnt and activity codcjs used in coaiplction of itcn ;^30 
should be used here so that the tvo tables ::atch. See def ir.itior^s belo.; table for further instructions. 



Cocpcnent 
Code 



Activity 
Code 



7 2 



(1) 

Group 

I.D. 



(2) 
Test 
Uced 



(3) 
Total 



0 K 



13 



Croft- 



Base- 
73 



Croft- 
72 



13 



Base- 



14 



14 



111 



111 



Tested/ 
Analyzed' 



(5) 

Participanta 
Kot Tested/ 
Anr.lvzcd 



13 



13 



104 



104 



(6) 

Reasons why students were not tested, or if 
tested, were not analyzed 



Kucber/ 
'Reason 



Present fewer than 7 days 



Present fewer than 7 days 



Present fewer than 7 days 



1 



Present fewer than 7 days 



(1) Identify the participants by specific grade level (e.g., grade 3, grade 9). Where several grades are combined, 

enter the last two digits of the cor.poncnt code. . . 

(2) Identify the test used ar.d year of publication O'IAT-70, SnAT-74, etc.). 

(2) Nur.bcr of participants in the activity. ^ ' , ■ . 

(4) Nuir.ber of participants Included in the pre and posttest calculations found on itemi^ao. 
■ fs^ Nucber and oercent of participants not tested and/or not analyzed on iteitrif30. . 
6 S^c fy all' reasons why students were not tested and/or analyzed. For each reason specified provide . separate 
^ nunLriount. If any further documentation is available, please attach to thiS'fonn. If furcher .p.c. 1. ■ 
33, ■ needed to specify and explain data loss, attach additional pages to this forn. . . 6 1 
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